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The Popular Tourist Excursions 








to and from California under the direction of 
competent and pleasant guides all run via 


| 
| 
| 
| Southern Pacific 


It is the only line in California over which 
personally conducted excursions are run. 

No other line but the Southern Pacific 
runs personally conducted excursions to and 
* from California. 

Personally conducted excursions arrive 
in and depart from California only over the 
lines of the Southern Pacific. 


We merely wanted to impress it on your mind. 








For a transcontinental trip these excursions are both economical and enjoyable. For 
berth reservations and full particulars call on or write to any agent named on page 68. 








Pacific Nail ad Dispatch steamers from 
San Francisco to MEX- 

rd ICAN and CENTRAL 
Steamship C9. AMERICAN PORTS 
on the 8th, 18th and 28th 

of each month touching at 
Mazatlan, San Blas, Manzanillo, Acapulco, Port Angel, 
Salina Cruz, Tonala, San Benito, Ocas, Champerico, San 


Jose de Guatemala, Acajutla, La Libertad, La Union, Ama- 
pala Corinto, San Juan del Sur, Puntarenas and Panama. 











Che Occidental and Oriental Steamship Co. 
and Pacific Mail Steamship Qo. 








Maintain a regular service of fast steamers between San 
Francisco and Yokohama and Hong Kong, calling at 
Honolulu, Kobe, Nagasaki and Shanghai. 
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SPORTSMEN’S TARGETS. 


HE SEASON when deer and doves may 
lawfully become the target of the sportsman 
in California is rapidly approaching; and to 
those who have expertenced the delights of a week’s 
or a month’s shooting among our hills and 
forests it brings promise of rarest sport. 

Deer are reported in goodly 
numbers all along the lower 
mountains, and doves are un- 
usually plentiful in the valleys, 
owing to the scarcity of seeds 
in the hills on account of the 
dry season. The shooting 
will, therefore, be excellent, | 
and, with reasonable modera- »,* 
tion on the part of sportsmen, 
good bags may be made with- 
out dangerously reducing the 
breeding stock for next season. | 

Under the State law the } 
deer and dove season opened 
on July 15th, but this is short- 
ened in some counties by local 
enactment, so that in Colusa 
County the opening date is 
one month later, and in Lake 
and San Benito commences 
August 1st, Calaveras September 
1st and Contra Costa July 2oth. 
Several other counties have found 
it expedient, in the interests of true 
sport, to contract the limits of the 
open season. 

California is no less bountiful in sporting oppor- 
tunities than in other particulars ; and in this as in 


other joys of living, climate plays an important 
part, giving the widest range to the sports of the 
Golden State, as does the topography and varying 
altitude to the habits and characteristics 
of the denizens of our fields, mountains 

and forests. 
Camping in California purely for 
the enjoyment of the nomadic lite 
‘ is fraught with pleasure, and, 
when to this is added the zest 
of the chase, such an outing is 
not soon forgotten. Many of 
the valleys of California are 
.. wooded like an English park, 
anda more delightful place for 
combined hunting and fishing 
does not exist than the 
meadows of the high Sierra in 
early autumn, or the densely 
wooded slopes of the Coast 
Range. The best camping 
grounds are usually co-incident 
with the best hunting grounds, 
and the development and in- 
crease in the number of high- 
class hotels, and pretty lodges, 
in remote districts (as the Tavern 
of Castle Crag, Wawona Hotel, 
Deer Park Inn, etc.), make it easy 
for ladies to join the sport, even with- 
out sharing the always enjoyable but 
primitive devices of camp life. It is thus 
possible to mingle the pleasures of the social 










circle with those of the wilderness, and the growing 
number of sportswomen on the Pacific Coast testify 
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HIS OWN RETRIEVER. Photo by E. R. Jackson. | 
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to their enjoyment of the 
privilege. 

The time is surely has- 
tening when the ladies of 
California will participate 
in the pleasures of the 
chase as freely as is done 
in England, and the health- 
ful and exhilarating early 
morning ride after the 
hounds will be indulged 
in by the fair sex with as 
keen a zest as by their 
fathers and__ brothers. 
Then, the hunting lodges 
of the wealthy will dot the 
mountain meadows and 
canyons, and in Cali- 
fornia’s glorious autumn 
the woods of the Sierras 
will ring with the crack of 
rifle and the merry shouts 
of the hunting parties. 

The feeding grounds of 
deer extend all over the 
State, from the Mexican 
line to Oregon; but this 
noble game is more abun- 
dant in the northern Coast Range, in the Siskiyous, 
and in the high Sierra from Mt. Whitney north- 
ward. In summer, both the mule deer and black- 
tail deer are found all the way from the coast to 
the snow line of the highest mountains. They are 
then fat from their browsings on the early leafage, 
and to the lover of the rifle there is no more fasci- 
nating sport than deer hunting. 

In the neighborhood of Sissons, on the Shasta 
Route of the Southern Pacific, good deer hunting 
may be had, although they are more plentiful on the 
eastern slopes of the Siskiyous. In the mountains 
of Lake County (particularly about Bartlett 
Springs), in the Santa Cruz Mountains, and in 
emai Tuolumne and Mariposa counties, deer 

é are reasonably abun- 
dant; and are suffi- 
ciently frequent in all 
favorable localities to 
afford inducement to 
the ardent sportsman. 

The higher moun- 
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A Hunting Party in the Sierra. 
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A Ground Shot. 


tain districts named also furnish ideal haunts for 
bear—black, brown and cinnamon, but those seek- 
ing favorable hunting grounds for this game must 
leave civilization far behind. In the autumn, when 
Bruin is fattened by his summer’s feeding, what 
can be more joying to the huntsman than the long 
journey to the deep mountain wilderness, among 
scenes to which it is certain he is the pioneer visitor, 
and where every rock and tree and shrub ‘‘ seem 
fresh from the hand of God.’’ Each hour is filled 
with anticipations of the chase that are more than 
realized when over the camp fire at eventide a juicy 
steak is cooking, and he surveys with a hunter’s 
pride the shaggy coat of his hard-won prize. 

For game of the feathered tribes, the wild oat 
fields of the mountain meadows, the tule lands and 
marshes around the inland lakes and rivers, or the 
foothill brush, give protecting covert to mountain 
and valley quail, grouse, plover, wild geese, mal- 
lard, teal and canvasback duck, doves, partridge 
and pigeons. With these are also found squirrels 
of several varieties and the ubiquitous cottontail and 

jack rabbit. All give royal sport to the gunner 

and variety to his larder. 

The season for valley quail and duck does 
not open until 
October rst, but 
mountain "quail 
and grouse may 
be killed com- 
mencing Septem- 
ber Ist. 

Millions of jack 
rabbits infest the 
valleys of Cali- 
fornia, creating in 
many localities 
such a menace to 
the crops of the 
farmer and fruit 
trees of the or- 
chardist, that or- 
ganized drives are 
necessary at inter- 
vals, in order to 
reduce their num- 
bers. At these 
drives thousands 
of rabbits are cor- 
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ralled and killed with clubs. It 
is difficult for any one not fam- 
iliar with California to compre- 
hend the immense area of its 
preserves or their wealth of 
game, the smaller varieties of 
which are as impossible of ex- 
termination as flies. True, they 
may be driven back from the 
foothills into less accessible 
places, and this it is the purpose 
of game laws and close seasons 
to prevent ; but the mountainous 
districts will always furnish a 
shelter from which the surround- 
ing country will receive an over- 
flow. 

It is, of course, idle to attempt 
to indicate all the places where 
the different varieties of game 
are found; or even those con- 
sidered the most favorable 
grounds, for, as every sports- 
man knows, these vary with the 
season and the extent to which the game has been 
hunted. In general, however, without in any way 
disparaging the attractions of a multitude of sport- 
ing fields from San Diego to Siskiyou, it may be 
said that particularly good sport among California 
valley quail may be enjoyed in Fresno, Kern, 
Calaveras, El Dorado and Placer counties; and 
that doves, pigeons and squirrels are by no means 
wanting in the territories named. 

Pleasant quarters at reasonable rates may usually 
be found in inviting farm houses throughout the 
valleys of California, and comfortable hotels are 
maintained at all the larger points. 

Near Cisco, Auburn or Colfax, in Placer County, 
grouse are plentiful. 





October Sport. 
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Ready for Camp. 


In the mountainous portions of Kern County 
and in similar districts reached via Placerville, 
Wawona, Auburn, Ager and Monterey bear and 
deer may be taken. 

The tide lands adjoining San Francisco Bay in 
Alameda, Contra Costa and Solano counties, in 
suitable season, are literally swarming with immense 
flocks of wild geese and ducks ; and the same con- 
ditions prevail on the extensive tule lands bordering 
the San Joaquin and Sacramento rivers commencing 
at Antioch and extending northerly for thirty miles 
or more and to the south nearly an equal distance. 

Buena Vista Reservoir, in Kern County, covering 
an area of more than 25,000 acres, and Tulare 
Lake, in Kings County, teem with every variety of 
water fowl, including swans, pelicans, cranes, 
snipe and rail. 

The western portions of Merced and Fresno 
counties, along the west side San Joaquin 
Valley line of the Southern Pacific, are also 
much resorted to by sportsmen during the 
duck season, which extends from October 1st 
to March 1st following. 

Catalina Island, off the coast of Southern 
California, is notable as the home of the wild 
goat, an exceedingly wary and nimble animal 
that gives grand sport, albeit the only reward 
of its capture is a pair of fine horns and the 
distinction of the achievement, which is suffi- 
ciently rare and difficult to render the chase 
alluring. 


CALIFORNIA CONVENTIONS. 


The following meetings will be held during the month of 
August in California: 

For these occasions the Southern Pacific has made re- 
duced rates of one and a third fare (on the certificate plan) 
for the round trip from all points on its lines in the State 
where the meetings take place. 

State Convention Christian Church, Santa Cruz, July 
25th to August 8th. 

General Baptist Convention, Twin Lakes (Santa Cruz), 
July 26th to August 7th. 

Annual Congress Afro-American League, Pasadena, 
August 2d. 

Convention Independent Order Red Men, San Francisco, 
August 2d. 

General Council Young Men’s 
August 29th to September 2d. 

Any agent of the Southern Pacific Company will sell 
tickets to the place of meeting from one to two days in ad- 
vance, at the regular one way fare and furnish a receipt, 
which, when attendance of the holder at the meeting is 
certified to by the proper officer, and other conditions are 
complied with, will entitle the original purchaser of the 
ticket, going, to return at one-third fare 


Institute, San Jose, 
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Two LIONS 


‘7 DON’T know about this,” the train baggage- 
man said, eyeing the two cages from the car 
door with the air of the man who had the ele- 

phant on his hands. ‘‘Dunno as | have what you 

might truthfully call an overwhelmin’ anxiety to 

*sociate with two howlin’ lions over night.”’ 

The station baggageman looked up with a grin 
at the Infant, so called because he weighed up to 
the baggage limit—two hundred and fifty pounds— 
and had a habit of letting trunks of that weight 
slide down angle trucks with never a restraining 
fi..ger and a smile that was infantile and innocent. 
But the smile was on the platform now. 

‘* Here’s what the Rules and Regulations for the 
Government of Baggagemen says, and I reckon it 
wouldn’t be on the front page next to the cover if 
it wasn’t one of the ironclads: 

‘** Theatrical stuff, scenery, birds, animals, etc., 
that are part of a theatrical outfit, may be carried 
as baggage, collecting for excess as required by 
rule 4. Bill on blank 2 T P 1o.’”’ 

The Infant swore softly, mopped his brow, 
hitched up his trousers and vigorously threw a 
box of canned fruit, to which some one had added 
strap handles that it might go as baggage, into the 
corner. 

‘*Shove ’em up,’’ he growled. ‘‘If you find a 
lyin makin’ out way-bills at my desk in the mornin’ 
give him a good funeral with eight pall-bearers, 
some black hosses and a white hearse, jest on my 
account, please. Hello, Mister Burton.” 

**Good evening,’’ said the traveling passenger 
agent, increasing his perpetual smile to business 
proportions. The two cages were going through 
the ‘‘shoving-up”’ process, and the passenger 
agent has a keen eye for anything that might be a 
subject of revenue. 

‘*What drummer carries wild animal samples 
nowadays?” he said. 

‘*Them’s Nero and Betsy,”’ replied the station 
baggage-smasher, ‘‘’n the Infant’s tickled to death 
because they are goin’ to keep him company over 
night. They belong to Madame Jaguara back 
there, who is the other part of the show.”’ 

‘*Give me them way-bills and shut up,’’ said 
Jim from the car door. 

The traveling passenger agent smiled, looked at 
his reflection in a polished shoe, settled his crimson 
necktie, and then with a cigar in his hand climbed 
into the car. He examined the cages closely. A 
big paw quietly tried to squeeze through a crack 
at the bottom of a cage, and the passenger man 
stepped back quickly. 

‘**Bye, old man,’’ he said. ‘‘I’ll drop in and 
keep you company after a while, if you will stretch 
the rules a bit. The Board of Directors wouldn’t 
object, under the circumstances. | am going north 
to-night, and I am looking for a little roaring good 
company.”’ 

‘*All right,”’ said the Infant. Lions in a menag- 
erie are well enough, if you let well enough alone, 
but lions in a baggage car can hardly be considefed 
anything more than a howling success. 

The engine had puffed its way through the first 
part of its northern journey, shrieking warnings at 
road crossings, bridges and curves, tooting frantic 
greeting to stations and passing a friendly how- 
d’-ye-do to other locomotives. Jim had fastened 
the last bicycle to the wall, trimmed his lamp and 
so adjusted his reflector that he could see the row 
of penciled check numbers on the yellow paper. 
Trunks, huge, indistinct and fantastic, stood piled 
on the edge of darkness. Facing them and near 
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the door were the cages. 
Nero answered gruffly. 

The traveling passenger agent, who had climbed 
on a trunk, pulled down his cuffs and gave his 
waxed mustache an extra twirl. 

‘*Gently, gently, my friends,’’ he said; ‘‘ for the 
baggage man is greatly shocked by ill-considered 
language. Let’s have a look at these beasts of 
the jungle, old man.”’ 

‘* It might rile ’em,’’ said the Infant, doubtfully. 

“Oh, | guess not.’’ Burton slipped down from 
his trunk and fumbled for a while at the cages, the 
lions shuffling uneasily within. He let down the 
upper doors on their hinges and eyes of gleaming 
yellow shone through uncovered bars. 

‘*My dear friends,’’ said the passenger man 
genially, with an introductory wave of his hands, 
** I’m highly honored by your acquaintance. Going 
to Chicago from Seattle, | understand. NHere’s my 
card, sir.’”’? He tossed a bit of pasteboard at Nero. 

‘*Of course you intend taking the R. F. & F.? 
No? Thinking of patronizing the S. U. & B. D.! 
I am astonished! Of course it runs trains, but— 
pshaw! If it was shrunk to a three-foot gauge and 
had a supply of Shafter’s mules it might make a 
decent street-car line—mind, | say it might, I don’t 
say it would. It’s just two streaks of rust and a 
tremendous issue of unsalable bonds. As for 
equipment—why, a cayuse taking a turn in the 
dust is better rolling stock than it owns.”’ 

Nero growled savagely, and with reason. 

** Through cars? Certalaby not. You’ll have to 
change seven times. There is not a car on the line 
that can be run over more than one division with- 
out going into the shop for repairs. The insurance 
companies won’t issue policies on the few passen- 
gers who patronize it. Well-posted and discrimi- 
nating people like yourselves should not think of 
such a thing.”’ 

Betsy turned in her narrow quarters and glared 
at the speaker. 

‘*Scenery? You can get more scenery in a tene- 
ment house basement. Deserts, swamps and bliz- 
zards are all it has to advertise, and they are not 
up to the standard. As for sleeping cars! Once, 
through some mistake, that line had a crowd to 
handle, so it rented some of our box cars, fitting 
them up with bunks and board seats. When they 
returned our cars they sent us some of their own 
sleepers by mistake.”’ 

The mountains were moving in a steady proces- 
sion past the narrow opening between the doors, 
their silver tips reaching far above the darkness of 
the pines into the moonlit sky. Nero hailed them 
with a roar and passengers in the sleepers turned 
over and thought sleepy thoughts about the preva- 
lence of wild animals in that neighborhood. 

‘* What are you doin’ to them lyins?”’ asked the 
Infant, turning up the light. 

‘*Practicing on them,’’ answered the passenger 
man. ‘‘Let me alone and I’ll have them booked 
for the R. F. & F. before we reach the summit.’’ 
The engine was breathing hoarsely upgrade. 

**Now our road isarailroad. Wecarried 21,545,- 
875 passengers last year, with but one accident. A 
lady gazed at our magnificent scenery so intently 
that she slightly strained her left eye. The Board 
of Directors sent her a framed letter of regrets and 
a check for a thousand dollars. Since all the prin- 
cipal mountain scenery in the United States is along 
our line, it will not surprise you to learn that we 
have over forty peaks in sight of our car windows 
for over four hundred miles. Not one of them is 


Betsy rumbled deeply and 
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less than 12,000 feet high. And gorges! Our 
passengers can just gorge onthem. Said the Chief 
Engineer to the President when we were building, 
‘It will cost us a million dollars more to go through 
Midnight Canyon than around it.’ ‘What of that?’ 
said the President. ‘Our passengers must have 
the best, no matter how deep we have to go into 
the mountains or our pocket.’ We took one pass- 
enger around our famous Rockaby Loop who never 
after had any use for the points of the compass 
until he made the trip in the opposite direction and 
untangled himself. Artists like yourselves know 
that all the celebrated American landscape paintings 
are from views that you can see for nothing from 
our car windows.”’ 

Nero and Betsy crouched with their heads on 
their paws, blinkingly regarding the speaker. They 
had nothing to say. 

‘Every train is anti-telescopic vestibuled, electric 
lighted and heated, with libraries, maids and but- 
lers, dining cars, orchestras, pianos, prize oil 
paintings ; is run on a perfect block system on time 
always, and every ticket carries a chance in our 
monthly drawings, with prizes of from one to ten 
thousand dollars.” 

Burton stopped to mop his brow. Nero’s mouth 
was wide open and his ears half raised. Betsy 
was decidedly not smiling. 

The passenger man leaned back with a look of 
disgust. ‘‘ What’s the matter with the brutes?”’ 
he said. ‘‘ They’re not impressed worth a revenue 
stamp.”’ 

The Infant turned with a smile. 

i They —_ west on the Sunset Limited, | 
think,’’ he said 

““Gn the SUNSET LIMITED, eh? Then my 
time was wasted, sure en—”’ 

** Hear them shots!” interrupted the Infant. 

The train creaked dismally as the brakes ground 
sharply on the wheels. Then it stopped. Ahead a 
bonfire on the track threw a fitful light into the 
darkness of the pines. Spat-spat-spat! The bul- 
lets flattened themselves against the sides of the 
car. 
** Down!’’ whispered the Infant, throwing his hat 
over the lamp. ‘‘ They’re tacklin’ the express end, 
but Reddy’s game.”’ Angry voices could be heard. 
There was more swearing and more shots. 

“ Dynamite next! ”’ said the Infant. 

Ten long, silent seconds ensued. Then the car 
lifted itself in a deafening roar. Trunks, valises, 
splinters and dust were everywhere. When the 
Infant regained consciousness he found that a large 
trunk had turned the tables and was sitting on 
him. But what followed he plainly saw. 

Two short, heavy-set masked men stood by the 
safe with rifles in their hands; but even as he 
looked something leaped between him and the 
light. The nearest robber turned, but too late. 
Nero cast him aside with a sweep of the paw and 
turned to greet the other. That worthy lost only 
the back of his coat and his cartridge belt as he 
crawled under the wrecked car for safety. There 
he remained, poking desperately at Nero with his 
empty gun whenever that eager lion reached for 
him—which he did early and often. 

Another bandit leaped off the engine to the rescue. 
He was tall and heavy, but Betsy coming around 
the front end of the car found no difficulty in 
following the maxim of shaking well before taking 
after she seized him. 

The traveling passenger man landed upon his 
cheek and was correspondingly uninjured. Dis- 
entangling himself from a bicycle he helped the 
Infant from beneath his trunk and they took refuge 
in the smoker with the dazed express messenger. 

The lions attended strictly to business. Betsy 


shook her victim until he was a subject for the hos 
pital, sniffed contemptuoucly at Nero’s unconscious 
first acquaintance, and then did sentry duty about 
the train. Nero watched his captive with ill-con- 
cealed delight, now and then reaching for him with 
a roar of pleasure. 

The situation was somewhat perplexing, until 
somebody thought of Madame Jaguara, who had 
slept soundly through all the excitement. She was 
awakened and the state of affairs described in 
detail. She smiled sleepily, rubbed her eyes, and a 
little later nonchalantly climbed down tu where the 
open cages lay by the wrecked baggagecar. These 
she examined attentively without paying any atten- 
tion to her pets. Afterwards she borrowed a 
hammer and a crowbar and worked vigorously for 
a minute or two. 

Then she shook her little whip and walked 
toward Nero. 

““You mean, little, good-for-nothing cat!’’ she 
said. ‘‘ Get right back into your cage or I’ll whip 
you good!”’ Nero glanced once at her, made a last 
despairing reach for his prisoner and then with his 
tail tucked between his legs obeyed orders. 

The lioness was proudly parading up and down 
the right-of-way, conscious of being admired. 
“*You go, too, Betsy,’’ said the Madame. ‘‘ You 
know better than to cut up this way.’ Betsy 
raised her upper lip. ‘*‘Come, that’s a good girl. 
You have done very well, indeed, but you must go 
back now.”’ Not unsusceptible ‘to flattery, Betsy 
purring marched into her cage. 

An hour later the representative of the R. F. & F. 
leaned forward, and, with his hands on his knees, 
spoke softly: ‘ No doubt, you shall have lower 
opposite berths in the center of the car and a pass-- 
do you understand? a pass; but you’ll be sorry to 
hear, as have been others before you, that passes 
are not good on SUNSET LIMITED.” 

The lions roared in chorus. 

Paul Shoup. 


LIVING MEN BUT SHADOWS. 


The artist Wilkie visited the Escurial to see 
Titian’s picture of the Last Supper. An old Jero- 
mite stood by and said, ‘“‘I have sat in sight of 
that picture nearly three-score years. The visitors 
have come and looked and wondered and gone their 
way. My companions have dropped off one by 
one. Butthese remain—these painted men. They 
are the true realities; we are but shadows.”’ This 
is the solemn truth. Titian dies, but his work 
remains. Influence is immortal. We are but 
shadows, the sun sets and we are gone; but our 
works do follow us.— D. F. Burrell, D.D., in “‘ The 
Golden Passional and Other Sermons.”’ 


TERMINAL LANDING. 
A NEW BEACH RESORT REACHED BY THE 
SOUTHERN PACIFIC, 


The new seaside resort known as Terminal Island, 
lying between Long Beach and San Pedro, Los 
Angeles County, California, which has grown up 
in the past few years and become a very attractive 
spot, will hereafter be accessible to Southern Pacific 
patrons. 

A new station has been established on the San 
Pedro branch, called Terminal Landing, and be- 
tween this station and Terminal Island (a distance 
of less than a quarter of a mile) a little transfer 
boat will ply for the accommodation of travel to 
Terminal Island. 

The rates from Los Angeles to Terminal Island, 
via the new route, will be the same as to Long 
Beach, Santa Monica and San Pedro. 
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NEW ORLEANS. 


THE EASTERN GATEWAY OF THE ‘‘ SUNSET ROUTE.”’’ 


By H. H. Mayo. 


HATEVER may be said of the various 

and unique features of the many gate 

ways of the great railroad systems of this 

country, it is beyond peradventure that 

New Orleans, the eastern gateway of the 
Southern Pacific Company, is entitled to a very 
considerable distinction in many respects, and, in 
point of quaint and attractive features, the Crescent 
City, as the great Southern’ metropolis is fre- 
quently termed, is far and way ahead of many more 
important centers. 

New Orleans, has furnished the raison d’étre 
for innumerable skits, brochures, and even volumes 
published at various times and by various writers, 
notably, Cable, King, Gayarré and Fortier, and, 
in the elaboration of its distinctly quaint phases, 
the communitv has been exploited in a most pleas- 
ant manner. And yet, in spite of the much which 
has been done and the still more which has been at- 
tempted, the romantic episodes of early history and 
occupation still represent practically an unknown 
quantity, the store of tradition being much like a 
mine prospected yet not worked below the outcrop- 
pings of the rich vein. 

Classed, in the lexicon of the railway man, New 
Orleans, as a gateway or terminal, has long been 
recognized as one of the best in the South, or in the 
entire country, for that matter. Rich in legendary 
matter, teeming with wealth of a quasi material 
sort, stocked to overflowing with all that goes to 


make up a city of romance and mystic lore, this 
great eastern gateway of the equally great Southern 
Pacific System contains in its entirety, every ele- 
ment of progressiveness and enterprise. 

To-day, tradition is as rampant as ever. Romance 
is yet a loadstone of great'drawing power, but com- 
mercial activity and the elaboration of capital is 
making New Orleans a center of attraction in the 
business world, and its features, from this stand- 
point, are of paramount importance, transcending 
tradition and generally recognized by the circles 
which make ‘“‘the mare go.’ 

Aside from the glamour which doth hedge about 
the quaintthoroughfares, odd architecture, romantic 
institutions, customs, and by-ways made more than 
ordinarily entertaining, and even instructive by the 
softening influence of time, the New Orleans of 
to-day represents much that is of value to the 
man who seeks realism as exemplified in a commer- 
cial way; who views the world from the cynical 
standpoint of prosaic business, and counts those 
hours best which witness the rise of values and the 
gradual accumulation of wealth. 

An elaboration of the various features of the 
eastern terminal of the Southern Pacific must neces- 
sarily contain the various elements which go to 
make up the entirety. For this reason it may be 
well to first dwell upon the earlier phases of the 
enterprising city and skim aside the flotsam that 
on the historical side first attracts the attention of 

















In the French Quarter. 
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the reader. To this end, a reference must be 
made tothe days when the intrepid souls from 
old France sought fame and fortune in the 
New World 

To Louisiana and its chief settlement, New 
Orleans, came, in the 17th century, scores of 
brave spirits, eager to send their names gal- 
lantly along the avenues of glory. Here 
came Iberville, Bienville, Casa, Calvo, Tonti, 
Cadillac, Carondelet, to say nothing of La 
Salle and his followers who created history 
and marked it with tragedy so long ago. 
The year 1718 witnessed the institution of the 
colony of New Orleans and the years which 
passed also witnessed the growth of the set- 
tlement, through wavering fortunes and the 
sometimes vicissitudes of war and pestilence. 
To-day it speaks for itself. Its 300,000 in- 
habitants and the things incumbent upon the 
possession of wealth testify to the indomi- 
table courage and endurance of its earlier 
population, and the enterprise of its present 
people. 

The days of its inception, followed by its 
gradual enlargement, naturally created a con- 
dition of things unlike those of similar settle- 
ments. The importation of the manners and 
customs of France marked an era which now 
affords entertainment and speculation. A tour 
of the old city shows the evidences of these 
unique customs. The mullioned windows, 
the gracefully arched doorways, the wide 
sloping tiled rooftrees, the courts within the 
quadrangles of the larger buildings—all tell 
the tourist of times and things gone by, 
although the little swarthy cobbler who 
hammers his last within the shadow of the 
Absinthe House and the voluble Creole 
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housewife who chatters with the gumbo file vendor on 
the curbstone, seem like a leaf out of an old book of 
history. 

So, too, the narrow streets, named after the dead 
heroes of France and young Louisiana, with their dirt 
and their cobble stones, flanked plain brick buildings, 
redeemed from severity by graceful columns and bal- 
conies of iron fret work, tell their stories of the young 
city, and afford a plethora of romance which the pens of 
Cable and King have but scratched. 

New Orleans of to-day is yet connected with the city 
of a century since. Its aged institutions make this 
apparent. The battered stuccoed front of the old Span- 
ish Cabildos, which, now used as places of stern-browed 
Justice, flanks the equally venerable Cathedral of St. 
Louis. These ancient evidences ‘‘ mark time,’’? while 
the years roll quickly on. The stone stairway leading 
to the upper galleries of the once Cabildo, like the steps 
of Haggard’s ‘‘She,’? show the passage of a million 
feet, so worn and weary do they look. 

‘*Who walked when the stone was fresh?’’ Echo 
answers, “‘ Who?”’ 

The palace of the Archbishop—a palace once—still a 
place of residence of the churchman, but austere and 
wonderfully circumscribed in its decorations. 

The convent of the Ursuline nuns. Here again age 
knocks up against the present. Back from the river; 
from below the eager city where quietly rests the convent 
and its quaintly garbed Sisters and demure Quaker-like 
pupils; back to Claiborne Street, and the old, the 
disintegrating metropolis of the dead—the cemetery of 
St. Louis, opens its grimy leaves and bids the observer 
read. The lines are blurred and the pages worm-eaten. 








The Cotton Exchange. 
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Time has wiped away unkind epitaphs, and 
neglect has dropped the stone from tombs, 
and the cemetery is rife with the ones for- 
gotten. Itis a pleasant contrast to stand in 
the gravel walks of lovely Metairie and beau- 
tiful Greenwood and view the marks of 
man’s attention and Nature’s lavish hand, 
for the acres of God in New Orleans have 
always been a portion of the city’s scenic 
attractions. 

The ‘‘ Houses of Cable”’ are locations of 
undeviating interest to the transient partici- 
pant of New Orleans hospitality. It is true 
that the antiquated one-time domicile of Jean- 
ah Poquelin has now made way for a more 
modern establishment, and the ‘“‘ Cafe des 
Exiles’? and that of ‘‘des Refugies’’ have 
given place to the march of progress, but the 
Haunted House of Madame Laurrie, which at 
one time sheltered Lafayette, Marshal Ney 
and Louis Philippe, still rests with its store 
of memories at the corner of Royal and 
Hospital streets, and the shop of the pirate 
Lafitte remains at the corner of Bourbon and 
Rue St. Philippe to keep alive the memories 
of the bold buccaneer, while the humble 
dwelling in which lived ‘‘ Tite Poulette’’ 
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peers into Dumaine street near the intersec- 
tion of Chartres, close to the river. 

Skipping a decade or two, one might peer 
into the lately renovated precincts of the now 
Hotel Royal, once the State House, and in 
which the parliamentary battles of legislators 
and embryo statesmen were fought. 

It was within the walls of the Royal that 
the rule of Wm. Pitt Kellogg and his dusky 
cohorts came to an end. and, prior to this 
most fortunate episode in Louisiana’s political 
history, Kellogg set up his government and 
began the series of incidents which incited 
the chivalry of the white citizens to the 
sticking point and resulted in the demolition 
of the autocratic, federal bolstered régime, 
the culminating chapter having been written 
on September 14, 1874, when the Kelloggites 
and the Metropolitan police were rendered 
innocuous, once and for good. 

In this building did Henry Clay make the only 
oration the gifted Northerner ever made in Louis- 
ana, and beneath the magnificent dining room of 
the hotel, once the House of Representatives, in 
the stone court formed by the foundations, were, 
until recently, the pens in which the negro slaves 
were confined pending their sale upon the block. 

Few locations in the city are dearer to the hearts 
of the younger Catholic element than the Campo 
Santo of St. Roch, the ‘‘Chapel of Miracles.’ 
Myriad are the candles burned by the sweethearts 
who make novenas in behalf of their lovers and 
themselves, trusting to the penance and prayer to 
temper the soul of the patron saint with kindness 
and pity. 

Tradition, explaining the vivid crimson splotches 
which mark the green of the clover leaf growing 
near the Chapel, says that, once upon a time, weary 
of her lover’s coldness and final desertion, a lovely 
Creole maiden sought the shrine of St. Roch, and 
opened once again her heart in fervent prayer for 
the return of her sweetheart and of peace. Stray- 
ing among the modest tombs within the inclosure, 
the maiden grew despondent and witha small knife 
ended a life that had grow burdensome. The 
glowing blood fell upon the unsullied green of the 
clover, sprinkling it with color, and the stain made 
that day lives until the present. 

Legends, the like of this, liberally interlard the 
quaint history of the Creole institutions, but it is 





Statue of General Jackson. 


only a step from St. Roch to where the field of 
Chalmette shines green in the sun, and the incom- 
plete shaft, reared to commemorate the famous 
Battle of New Orleans, towers clumsily skyward, 
and almost in its shadow lie all that remains of 
friend and foe, who fell that memorable morning 
of January, 1815. Here there are no legends. 
History is acute and beyond romance. 

Romantic history is however a thing upon which 
the fancy builds when time is easy. Material 
progression represents the elements of success, and, 
in this respect, New Orleans presents a brightly 
hued picture, in which the tints are laid on lavishly, 
and the general effect most satisfactory to the per- 
sons who see in the elaboration of the city’s advan- 
tages their own upbuilding. 

( To be continued.) 


Poet—‘‘ Poets, sir, are born, not made.”’ 

Publisher—‘‘ That’s right; lay the blame on your poor father 
and mother.’’—7it-Bits. 

Soup, the first course of the menu, had been set before the 
epicure. ‘‘ Waiter,’’ said he, ‘‘what is this you've brought be- 
fore me?” ‘‘Dat’s tu’tle soup, sah; d’ fines’ kin’ dah is!” 
‘*How’s that?’ ‘‘ Well, sah, when y’ eat dat soup, sah, you 
eats no less dan sebben diff’nt kin’s o’ meats. Dah’s veal, 
lamb, mutton, po’k, chicken, beef an’ ven’son. Ebb’ry one ob 
dose meats is foun’ in detu’tle, sah. Dat’s why.’’—New Orleans 
Times-Democrat. 
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SUNSET’S CREED: “Publicity for the attractions and advantages 
of the Western Empire.”’ 


The announcement that the 
N. E. A. AT convention of the National Educa- 
LOS ANGELES tional Association for 1899 will 
be held at Los Angeles must be 
gratifying news to that enterprising city, which 
has made a gallant struggle for the honor for the 
past three years, but the Association is also to be 
congratulated on their choice of the convention city 
for 99. As remarked by the Los Angeles Express, 
‘It will be a liberal education for the educators to 
come to Los Angeles next year.”’ 


The business opportunities 
BUSINESS along the line of the Southern 
OPPORTUNITIES. PacificSystem are exceedingly 
promising, particularly so in 

the Pacific Coast States. 

All avenues of trade, manufacturing, mining and 
the professions, are receiving many accessions from 
the populations of the Middle West and East, who 
find the prospect of enlarged scope for the business 
interests of the Pacific States most alluring. 

The activity present and prospective is due, in 
part, to the Alaskan development which shrewd 
observers perceive must continue on a more solid 
basis now that the wild scramble has _ been 
checked, and create for many years a constantly 
broadening market for many important products of 
the West; in part, to the promising outlook for 
Oriental trade. This trade has received a vast 
impetus, as yet hardly apparent, from the recent 
naval and military operations of the Government, 
the effect of which must be favorable, regardless 
of the ultimate retention or surrender of the Philip- 
pines. 

But more than all else are the inducements of the 
home markets. In California for example. With 
the development of later years what were once the 
principal products have been diversified by an ever- 
widening range of horticultural and agricultural 
products with their attendant industries. 

Great irrigating systems have multiplied many 
fold the producing capacity of the land. New dis- 
tributing centers have grown up, and now as never 
before the State is ripe for the merchant and manu- 
facturer, while still affording the richest promise to 
the husbandman. 

The pioneer work is done. It has been told so 
many times thatthe far West is lacking in coal and 
raw materials for manufacturing that it is accepted 
by many as a fact. It is true that but very little 
coal is mined in California, but a source of power 
is being developed almost as startling in its possi- 


bilities as if the mountains of California had sud- 
denly been found to have hearts of coal. Electricity 
developed from the water power of comparatively in- 
significant mountain streams is the magician. The 
water at 3,000 or 4,000 feet elevation does its work 
at the turbine wheel, again at 2,000 feet, and repeats 
it at 1,000 feet, and then is as ready for the irrigator 
as when first it started from its source in the Sierra 
snow bank, giving denial to the familiar adage, 
‘You cannot have your cake and eat it too.”’ 

Already great impounding dams have been con- 
structed on the Santa Ana River in the mountains 
above Redlands, on the San Gabriel River in Los 
Angeles County, and on the San Joaquin River 
and the utilization of all the water power of the 
Sierra will soon follow. 

The plant of the San Gabriel Electric Company 
will develop 4,500 horse power, and the cur- 
rent is conveyed to Los Angeles, twenty-six miles, 
with a loss of only eight per cent. 

The power of the San Joaquin River plant has 
been successfully transmitted a distance of seventy- 
six miles to Hanford, in Kern County. 

In addition to the electric power from Sierra 
water courses the discovery of natural gas at 
Stockton, and large deposits of fuel oil in Los 
Angeles, Fresno, Ventura, Santa Barbara and 
Solano counties, and the increase of production in 
the older fields of Puente and Santa Paula must be 
reckoned with. And the raw materials, what of 
them? The wool and hides, the cattle, sheep and 
swine, the mines and the 15,000,000 acres of first- 
class forest lands, in California alone, refute any 
doubts as to the quantity or variety of raw material 
for the manufacturer. 

Every condition is favorable to success for those 
who embrace the opportunities of the present to 
engage in industrial, commercial or professional 
pursuits in California, Arizona or Oregon. If you 
would participate in the benefits, more detailed in- 
formation concerning the resources and opportunities 
for theestablishment of anyline of business will be 
furnished on application to representatives of the 
Southern Pacific named on page 68. 


The remarkable profusion of 
POT HUNTING) game in California, both in 
variety and numbers, has be- 
gotten a heedlessness concerning its preservation. 
The ravages of the pot hunter among quail 
and waterfowl cannot be withstood by the most 
prolific game, and the time when they will be driven 
to less accessible localities than our beautiful 
valleys is not far distant, unless vigorous steps are 
taken to suppress the pot hunter. 
During the open season game is shipped to the 
larger cities in tonlots. This isa disgrace. 
The game of Californiais a valuable resource, 
and in its protection every citizen should be in- 
terested. 


The San Francisco Field Sports well says: 

“ We have repeatedly called attention to the manner 
in which a plentiful supply of game adds to the wealth 
of a community, by the expenditure of large sums 
of money by those who visit that locality for the sport 
which it affords ; how every hotel keeper, livery man, 
restauranteur, saloon keeper, fruit raiser, farmer and 
dairyman are benefited directly or indirectly by the 
money brought into the community by those who visit 
it in pursuit of the game. More than this thousands 
of men are attracted to our State every year by our 
game supply and leave millions of dollars of outside 
capital to enrich the State.”’ 


The pot hunter is as great a pest to our game 
supply as the scale is to the horticulturist. 

What is the remedy? 

This: so long as the game laws are considered as 
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of sole benefit to the sportsmen and their enforce- 
ment left to a class, they will be comparatively in- 
operative. When the public generally are shown 
that a valuable resource of the commonwealth is 
being attacked and that not alone the fruit is being 
plucked but that the tree itself is destroyed, then 
the game laws will be as easily enforced as the 
laws relating to the fumigation of orchards or the 
cattle quarantine. 

_The people are more interested than the profes- 
ete sportsmen in the suppression of the pot 

unter. 


A NATURAL CONSERVATORY. 


At the edge of the Colorado Desert, on the east 
slope of the San Jacinto Mountains, there is a 
pretty little valley where the climatic conditions are 
such that it may well be termed a natural conserva- 
tory. In proof of its right to be thus designated, 
it produces in commercial quantities figs, seedless 
grapes, melons, berries, peaches, and other decidu- 
ous fruits, as well as various farm products, from 
four to six weeks earlier than any other locality in 
the southwest that we are accustomed to consider 
semi-tropical. This is possible not by reason of 
higher temperature or greater rainfall, but simply 
because the valley is in truth a natural conserva- 
tory. Its light, rich soil corresponds in scientific 
combination to the best artificially created conditions, 
and through it percolate the purest of waters from 
the mountains, so that the fruits of Palm Valley 
are stimulated to an earlier maturity than is known 
elsewhere. 

Palm Valley, or Palm Springs as it is more 
generally termed (from the name of its nearest 
railway station), is sheltered on three sides by the 
granite spurs of the San Jacinto range, and opens 
to the dry warm sunshine of the desert as a hot- 
house opens to the southern sun under the hill. 
The valley obtains its name from a grove of date 
palms of such great age that neither history nor 
legend tell aught of those who planted them. 

The average annual rainfall in the valley is 
about three inches; and the mean temperature for 
January, fifty degrees—July, eighty-five degrees. 

The products of the valley, while perhaps of no 
greater excellence than those grown in other por- 
tions of California, reach the markets first and 
always command a good price. The luscious figs 
ripen early in June, as do also certain varieties of 
grapes, and reach the consumer the first of July. 

Palm Valley is also of note as a health resort, as 
the climate so favorable to the most sensitive fruits 
is likewise favorable to the sick. The dry, asceptic 
air of the desert with the ozone and balsamic odors 
of the mountains, combined with porous soil and 
an elevation of about six hundred feet, induce cor- 
rective conditions which cannot fail to profit the 
invalid. A sanitarium is maintained at the hot 
springs in the valley. 

The railway station of Palm Springs is one hun- 
dred and five miles east of Los Angeles on the line 
of the Southern Pacific, Sunset Route, and Palm 
Valley is distant five miles from the station. 

Palm Springs, in addition to being the gateway 
for the delicious products of Palm Valley, is the 
distributing center and point of departure of stages 
for a large section of mining country to the north- 
east, including the Virginia Dale district. 


Dinny had enlisted, and his mother went to see him drill. 
He wasn’t very far up in the tactics, and was conspicuous for 
his awkwardness. But as his fond mother gazed, she ex- 
claimed : 

‘‘Aw, wisha, look at thim ivery mother’s son of thim out of 
shtep but me boy Dinny.’’—Baltimore Methodist. 


THE BROADENING COMMERCE OF THE 
PACIFIC COAST. 


The Pacific Coast is to be the entrepot of a new 
commerce, the base of a new position of the Nation 
among the Powers of the world, and the most 
important of the coast interests of the country, 
excepting only the North Atlantic, from the capes 
of Massachusetts to the mouth of the Delaware. 
It may be safely forecast, indeed, that in the course 
of time this Occidental shore will assume even 
greater importance in the national destiny than that 
of the Atlantic in any of its reaches. 

Wehave already felt in California the momentum 
of a new impulse as irresistible as it is beneficent.— 
Sacramento Record Union. 


The commerce of Hawaii is now very consider- 
able in extent and it is fair to presume that a large 
increase will be one of the results of annexation. 
Hawaiian imports during 1896 amounted to $7,164,- 
561 of which $5,464,208, or about 76 per cent 
came from the United States. It is said there is 
not an industry in the United States which is not 
benefited by Hawaiian trade and which would not 
be injured by diversion of that trade elsewhere so 
great is the variety of exports to Hawaii. Hawaiiis 
the second best customer of San Francisco wine mer- 
chants. It stands third as purchaser of salmon.— 
Buffalo (N. Y.) Times. 


Many years ago acelebrated student of the course 
of commerce and empire prophesied that in time 
there would be four great centers of trade in 
the world, which would outrank all others, 
viz., London, New York, San Francisco and 
Shanghai. His prophecy is already true of 
London and New York, and the course of expansion 
upon which we are now entering will make it also 
true of San Francisco.—San Jose Herald. 


Moreover, the whole trend of the world’s activi- 
ties is destined to give enormous commercial and 
navalimportance to the Pacific. The great European 
powers are striving everywhere to open new ports 
and acquire new territories on the Pacific coast. 
More than half the population of the globe is in 
countries looking out upon that sea. Of all the 
nations directly on its shores, the United States is 
the greatest. Its influence should, then, be the 
dominant influence, as it should be foremost in utiliz- 
ing its vast commercial opportunities. But though 
the trade of the Pacific and Indian oceans amounts 
to more than two and a quarter billion dollars a 
year, the United States controls only a small frac- 
tion of it. There is no reason why this Nation 
should not have a great share of this Oriental com- 
merce, why its sea-borne trade on the Pacific 
should not expand to enormous proportions. With 
Hawaii, the Ladrones and the Philippines, it has 
now an unrivaled chain of ports of call and coal- 
ing stations across the Pacific. In that chain 
Hawaii is a half-way station of incalculable value 
in the attainment of commercial predominance, 
and a strong outpost of defense in time of war.—N. 
Y. Observer. 


The fact is, the whole world is waking up with 
startling abruptness to the certainty that this 
country has an extraordinary trade future before 
it, especially as regards the far East. Admiral 
Dewey’s victory has turned the attention of the 
American people to that part of the globe, and what 
was onlya few weeks sincea terra incognita has in 
some slight measure at least become a known factor 
to us.—Am. Wool and Cotton Reporter. 
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LONG BEACH. 


Every day isa holiday now for the summer guests 
at Long Beach. Crowds of bathers, fine turnouts, 
bicycles, and people on foot and horseback, throng the 
beach all day long, and campers are enjoying many 
privileges not found elsewhere. 


Nearly three hundred and fifty attendants registered 
at the Christian Church Convention held at Long 
Beach in July, and enthusiastic interest was manifested 
by all. The solo singing of Mrs. Princess Long of 
Oakland delighted the large audiences. 

The Chautauqua now in session here is proving one 
of the most successful ever held. 


Among those who have engaged quarters at the Sea- 
side Inn for the summer are Summers Burkhart and 
wife of Albuquerque ; Dr. H. P. Barton and son of 
Ontario ; Miss A. C. Cleveland of Pasadena ; W. Adler 
of Belgium and Wm. Vanderbilt and G. W. Kneib of 
San Francisco. 


At the Julian are Rev. James Small and A. H. 
Glasscock and wife of Oakland ; Lyman Gregory and 
wife of Santa Ana ; Miss M. Greenhaw and Miss C. B. 
Potter of Phoenix, Arizona; Dr. Curtis M. Beebe of 
Los Angeles ; Mrs. P. L. Christian of Eureka Springs, 
Ark.; Wm. Chadbourne of Harvard University ; Col. 
J. W. Gelbray of Boston, and Miss C. A. Weaver of 
Media, Pa. 

The Bouton Water Company have just obtained a 
franchise fron the city for a water system that will be 
one of the best in the State. The water is obtained 
from artesian wells, is very pure and never sees day- 
light until it comes from the faucet. It will be piped 
under pressure sufficient to carry it to the top of any 
building in town. 

The City Trustees of Long Beach are considering 
the erection of a commodious City Hall and Library 
building. 

Other improvements under way are the terracing of 
the bluff near the beach and the erection of a spacious 
pleasure pavilion. 


Recent arrivals at the Iowa Villa are A. H. Merwin 
and Col. E. Feltham of Los Angeles ; T. M. and W. H. 
Ryan of Streator, Ill., and F. E. Gray of Alhambra. 


—eES— 
SANTA MONICA. 


The height of the summer season will be reached at 
Santa Monica this month and the gay seaside city pre- 
sents a festive appearance. 


Many of the decorations of tl glorious Fourth have 
been allowed to remain, incluu ag the “flags of all 
nations,’”? and these with the crocodile show, the 
merry-go-rounds and horde of showmen that align 
the north beach give resemblance to Coney Island. 

A day at the beach followed by a dinner party at the 
Arcadia, or a ‘“‘salt water banquet’’ in the new fish 
grill room, is a favorite form of entertainment with 
many Los Angeles people who formerly spent a month 
or more in Santa Monica but now find it convenient to 
retain their town residence and take their outings by 
the day, owing tothe improved transportation facilities 
by which they can now reach the beach in thirty 
minutes. Others, who a few years ago could not leave 
their business for an outing, now, because of the fre- 
quent train service, bring their families to the Arcadia 
for the summer and go to and from their city business 
daily. So there is no diminution in the transient 
population of the pretty city, but instead an increase, 
for the fame of Santa Monica is constantly widening. 

Santa Monica’s celebration of the Fourth this year 
was unique and beautiful, and among the prominent 
visitors of the day were H. T. Hayes of the Orange 
Growers’ Bank, Riverside; E. P, Clarke of Los 


Angeles; G. F. Herr, City Passenger Agent of the 
Southern Pacific at Los Angeles, and Gov. A. J. Smith 
of the Soldiers’ Home. 

Banker F. P. Morrison and family of Redlands and 
Col. Dan Burns of San Francisco are spending the 
summer here. 

The new pleasure wharf has been completed and 
forms an important addition to the recreation oppor- 
tunities of Santa Monica. 

The new golf links are being daily improved and 
are already regarded by Southern California experts 
as the best in the State. 


—Q@o—- 
UPPER SODA SPRINGS, SISKIYOU COUNTY. 


This resort opened on May 15th, and in common 
with other Sacramento Canyon outing places has 
enjoyed a goodly patronage. 

There are two cold highly effervescent soda springs 
near the hotel, and the beautiful scenery reaches a 
grand climax in the view of Mt. Shasta obtained 
through a dip in the range near here. 


Among this season’s visitors are Miss H. E. Cowill, 
H. B. Sperry and wife, Wm. Bedell, Geo. B. Willcutt 
and wife and R. P. Walsh of San Francisco ; B. W. 
Bidwell of Red Bluff; Mrs. A. A. Bradford and daugh- 
ter of Chico; B. S. Grosscup of Tacoma; N. H. 
Whittlesey of New Haven; Mrs. T. L. Horn, Mrs. 
Chas. H. Gardiner and Mrs. M. A. Rennie of Oakland. 


The elevation of Upper Soda Springs is 2,350 feet, 
the nights are cool and the average noon temperature ° 
is from 85 to 90 degrees. Altogether it is a thoroughly 
enjoyable place for an outing. 

Late arrivals are Miss Agnes Regan, C. A. Judah, 
Judge Geo. H. Bahrs and Miss K. Mandeville of San 
Francisco; F. J. Cram of Chicago; Miss Anna Perry 
of Honolulu and C. S. King and wife of San Lorenzo. 


—eo— 
YOSEMITE. 


Travel to Yosemite last year was exceptionally large, 
owing to the Christian Endeavor excursions from the 
East. Notwithstanding this the travel this year has 
nearly equaled last season’s, and bids fair to outdo it 
before the close of the season. 

J. W. Stanford and sons, Henry Forthman, Viscount 
de Montague and traveling companion N. P. Nevin 
were among last month’s visitors to the Valley. 

At Wawona, on the road to Yosemite, the Fourth 
was celebrated by the guests in quite an elaborate 
manner. The exercises consisted, in part, of a flag- 
raising over the schoolhouse, reading of the Declara- 
tion of Independence by Miss Eliza D. Keith of San 
Francisco, and orations and recitations by Miss L. 
Bruce, Clarence Washburn and Thornton Kinney. 

A delightful ball was given at the hotel in the even- 
ing. 

Rev. T. G. Clarke and a number of other delegates 
to the Triennial National Council of Congregational 
Churches (held at Portland, July 12th), made a trip to 
the Valley on July 18th. 


—eaSo— 
PASO ROBLES. 


Quite warm weather has been experienced at Paso 
Robles during the past month, but apparently it has 
no deterrent effect on the many who seek the benefits 
of our health-giving springs or the social pleasures of 
the locality. 

T. S. Irvin of New York and A. C. Snyder and 
family of Santa Cruz are at the Paso Robles. 

Miss Bessie Dorland of Ashland, Ohio, is spending a 
pleasant vacation at the Santa Ysabel Hot Springs, 
near this city. 

Late arrivals registered at El Paso Robles Hotel are 
E. R. Smith and wife of Los Angeles ; E.S. Dorr, J. H. 
Jones, J. M. Johnson, R. M. Carr, R. G. Wallace, Stan- 
ley Ponton and M. M. Poole of San Francisco; A. C. 
Israel of Chicago ; W. M. Thornton of Anaconda and 
C. Raboteau and family of Portland. 
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AVALON, CATALINA ISLAND. 


Double daily steamer service between Avalon and 
San Pedro was established by the Wilmington Trans- 
portation Co. on July 11th. This is the first season 
when the round trip on week days could be made 
between Los Angeles and Avalon in one day, and it 
has resulted in a large increase of transient visitors to 
the island. 


Recent arrivals at the Metropole are M. Calisher of 
El Paso; W. R. Bentley of Seattle ; John A. Starbuck 
of Santa Barbara; Miss Katherine Page of Chicago 
and Mr. and Mrs. E. F. Tamm of Los Angeles. 


F. S. Schenck of Brooklyn and D. Duyckinck of Riv- 
erside have the honor of landing the first jew fish of 
the season. The date of the capture was July 18th. 

Baroness Ritter of El Montecito and Mr. and Mrs. 
E. P. Lawton of Santa Barbara have returned home 
after a month’s visit at the island. 


Robert Kaestner and wife of Chicago, J. W. Thomas 
and Frank Sedley of Florence, Arizona, and I. P. 
Wibel of Bakersfield are quartered at the Island Villa. 


Three fine specimens of the Catalina goat were 
bagged in the neighborhood of Silver Canyon recently 
by J. K. Hare and D. W. Burrell. 


A new field has been found for the glass-bottomed 
boats. Parties are now gotten up to go out evenings 
and see the remarkable phosphorescence of Avalon 
Bay. After dark the ocean is ablaze with light. Strange 
bits of seeming foil float away on the surface, and 
mimic moons appear in the greater depth. Looking 
down through the glass window one seems to be look- 
ing into the heavens, with its gleaming comets, its 
shooting stars, and showers of meteors. Every living 
thing from the smallest jellyfish is ablaze with the 
light. When the water is disturbed one can almost 
read by the blaze from the glare of the noctiluce, and 
the experiment has been tried of placing a jellyfish 
in a glass of milk, the light so created being sufficient 


to read by. 
—Oo—- 
DEER PARK INN. 


The season at Deer Park Inn has so far been a 
marked success, and among the guests are many nota- 
bles drawn hither for rest, pleasure and scientific 
study. 

The log cottages, with large rooms, open fire places 
and bath rooms with modern plumbing, are a revela- 
tion to many newcomers, who had expected to find a 
backwoods camp. 

Registered here are Walter S. Leland of Boston ; 
Dr. and Mrs. J. S. Adams and Mrs. W. D. Gelette of 
Oakland ; Rev. A. J. Wells, Herbert Goold and Mrs, 
Louis Hertz of San Francisco; Mrs. Clinton Day and 
Mrs. W. D. Richards of Berkeley. 

President E C. Stubbs, University of Nevada, Miss 
Elizabeth Stubbs, of Reno, and Mrs. D. D. Stubbs, of 
Oakland, are guests at the Inn. Pres. Stubbs enter- 
tained the assembled guests one evening by a very 
vivid description of his ascent of Mt. Vesuvius on foot. 


Mr. and Mrs. I. R. D. Grubb and son and Mrs. 
Horace Smyth, of San Francisco, returned home yes- 
terday after spending two months atthe Inn. To Mr. 
Grubb, who is a member of the Olympic Gun Club, 
belongs the honor of killing the first deer of the 
present season. 


Trouting in the streams and small lakes near here is 
exceptionally good and has many devotees. 


—@o— 
LAKE TAHOE. 


The resorts around grand old Lake Tahoe are having 
a brilliant season. The reduced excursion rates made 
this year have had the effect of largely increasing the 
patronage, and the managers of the resorts have taken 
care that their guests did not lack for entertainment 
and amusement. 


Among the guests at Tallac are Mayor Phelan of San 
Francisco ; Mrs. W. S. Jordan, Alvinza Hayward, Mrs. 
Geo. Knight, Mrs. John Taylor, F. W. Van Sicklan, 
W. C. Ralston, Jr., and Mrs. McKittrick, daughter of 
General Shafter. 


CENTRAL TEXAS. 
A BREEZY LETTER FROM FAIRLAND: 


A part of the great Southern Pacific System, the 
Austin and Northwestern Railroad, runs from the 
capital of Texas one hundred miles northwest. Its 
presentterminus is Llano. Though our people are far 
from the madding crowd, with no seashore resorts, 
hemmed in by the granite hills of Southwest Texas, 
yet they are not without means of enjoying life them- 
selves, and can show many attractions to the 
tourist, the health-seeker, the hunter, fisherman 
or mineralogist who drifts into our rustic habitation 
for a summer night’s dream. Capt. A. N. Leit- 
naker, the superintendent of this line for many 
years past, has contributed largely to the natural 
beauty of our picturesque hills, valleys and streams 
wherever the road touches them, and he is in sym- 
pathy with every outdoor sport, and with an eye to 
the beautiful as well. At every station on the line 
he maintains a beautiful little park—spots of ever- 
green and bloom that serve to brighten the natural 
beauty of the landscape. To these, when ‘‘ bathed 
in Cynthia’s silver light ’’ (see Pollock), resort the 
youths and maidens fair, and dream their dreams, 
as perfect and full of splendor (and as elusive) as 
the visions of Italia’s maids when “day dies like 
the dolphin ’’ beyond the eternal hills of Rome. 

Llano is situated on the banks of the Llano 
River, a splendid little stream rising away out 
toward the Llano Estacado and watering a pictur- 
esque country and furnishing some of the finest 
fishing and hunting resorts in the State. Along 
this stream, from Llano westward for one hundred 
miles, the hunter finds plenty of deer, wild turkey, 
quail and other game, and fishing without end. 

Twenty miles east of Llano, at the confluence of 
the Llano and Colorado rivers, is Kingsland village 
and station. Here the disciple of Walton has two 
rivers, clear, rock-bottom and abounding in fish. 
Fifteen miles further down the Colorado is the 
little city of Marble Falls, reached by a six-mile 
branch road from the main line. Here a natural 
dam forms a beautiful little lake two miles long for 
boating and fishing. Here also are waterfalls,— 
beautiful, sparkling and full of sentiment—and 
fish. An attractive landscape of hills and valleys, 
intermingled cedar, oak, elm, and the great fruit 
tree of Texas, the pecan, greets the eye throughout 
this section of the State. Two miles from Marble 
Falls is the famous Granite Mountain, from which 
rock was transported over our road to build the 
capitol at Austin and for the harbor work at Gal- 
veston, and which could still supply stone for every 
State capitol and every harbor in the country with- 
out being exhausted. Hills of granite almost as 
extensive as this ar also found in Llano County 
along the line of the railroad. Six miles from 
Llano are the extensive mines of Bessemer iron 
ore, partially developed and waiting only the touch 
of capital and enterprise. Gold-bearing rock is 
also being developed near Llano. In fact, the min- 
eral expert finds here a most attractive field in his 
line professionally, as well as a pleasant summer 
holiday in our rural shades. And the health- 
seeker,—for him itis all here—recreation, mountain 
stream, pure air, a desirable altitude, no mosquitoes, 
cool nights, breezes blowing forever from lands 
that send no malaria on the wings of the wind to 
plague us. Thus it is that we people of the Texas 
hills send greeting to the sea-born nymphs of 
“*Glorious California’? and the mosquito-bitten 
populace of our own dear coast, and bid them 
Godspeed in their own summer pleasures or wel- 
come to a share in ours. 

C. R. WOOD, 


Agent A. & N.-W. R. R., Fatrland, Texas. 
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CALIFORNIA. 


A COMPOSITE POEM, ARRANGED BY JOHN WALLACE. 


io is a land of every land the pride, 
Beloved by heaven o’er all the world beside. 


{ Where smiling spring its earliest visit pays, 
( And parting summer’s lingering bloom delays. 


§ The waving verdure rolls along the plain 
37 To welcome back its playful mates again. 


§ By these fair plains the mountain circle screens 
4 / And feed the streamlets from its dark ravines. 


{ The lark with sparkling eye and rustling wing 
5 \ Rejoins his widowed mate in early spring. 


6/ And caught the fragrance which the sundry flowers 
\ Fed by the streams with soft perpetual showers. 

{ Blossoms and fruits at once the trees adorn 

( With glowing blushes like the rosy morn. 


g/ And when the moon with softer radiance gleams 
\ And lovelier heave the billows in her beams. 
oi ls it not lovely! Tell me where doth dwell 
> The power that wrought so beautiful a spell. 


10) Look round the world behold the chains of love 
( Combining all below and all above. 


ef Is this a fancy that our reason scorns? 
\ Ah! surely nothing dies but something mourns. 


{ And now farewell. Time unrevoked has run 


12\ His wanted course; yet what | wish is done. 





The authors of the above lines and the names of the poems from 
which they were selected are given below: 


1. James Montgomery... .... ~ 2 eso « © West Indies 
2. Oliver Goldsmith. . ee . . Deserted Village 
ee UROL rr oe eens . To May 
4. O. W. Holmes. See aeeisa as we The Plowman 
5. John Leyden... . ye oe ae The Diary 
6. William Wordsworth . River Dauddon 
7. James Thompson. . . . . On Beauty 
8. Robert Southey . To Contemplation 
9. Robert H. Dana... . . . . » The Soul 
to. Alexander Pope Essay on Man 
11. Lord Byron. . Don Juan 


12. Wm. Cowper 


My Mother’s Picture 





NOTES FROM RIVERSIDE. 


The new passenger station of the Southern 
Pacific at Riverside, California, is completed, with 
the exception of the interior finish. Asphalt walks 
on a concrete foundation are being laid around the 
entire building, as well as along Market Street, 
between Seventh and Eighth Streets, making a very 
noticeable improvement. The building will be 
ready for occupancy early in August. 


An entire block of ground between Fifth and 
Sixth Streets, fronting on Market Street, has been 
purchased by the Southern Pacific on which to 
locate side-tracks, turn-table and engine sheds. 


A new plunge bath has recently been opened 
here, the water for which is supplied from a warm 
sulphur artesian well. 


Over four thousand cars of oranges have been 
shipped this season from the territory covered by 
the city limits of Riverside, and there are about 
two hundred cars yet to move. 


A sixty-foot flag pole has been added to the new 
station building, from which floats a large-sized 
flag, the expression of patriotism on the part of the 
station employees here. 


The local train heretofore running between Los 
Angeles and Chino will, as a result of the comple- 
tion of the Chino Loop, soon be extended to River- 
side, with connections for Redlands and San 
Bernardino. This will give an earlier train for the 
metropolis and the coast resorts and a later train 
returning than is now enjoyed, and will be much 
appreciated by the people of Riverside and San 
Bernardino County. 
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Los Angeles, Cal.: The new San Pedro Street Electric railway 
will be put in operation this month. 


Randsburg, Cal.: The estimated output of gold from the 
Randsburg mines for 1898 is $1,000,000. 

Los Angeles, Cal.: A franchise has been granted for an electric 
railway between Los Angeles and Whittier. 


Sacramento, Cal.: A new theater building, costing $75,000, is 
to be erected at the junction of J, roth and rrth streets. 


The Palms, Cal.: Natural gas has been discovered at The 
Palms on the line of the Southern Pacific, in Los Angeles County. 

Merced, Cal.: The new electric power plant at Merced Falls is 
nearly completed and will soon be furnishing light and power to 
the people of that vicinity. 

Tu.son, Ariz.: It is reported that a big copper camp is to be 
opened within seventy miles of Tucson, and that not less than 
six hundred thousand tons of pay ore is in sight. 


Chino, Cal.: The Chino Ranch has 2,850 acres of good stand 
of beets. The sugar factory will commence operations the 
last week in August, and expects to make arun of from eight to 
ten weeks. 

Bisbee, Ariz.: The public schools of Bisbee, Ariz., were in 

session ten months during the school year just ended. Yet Bisbee 
is a mining camp in the wildest territory of the wild West.—Los 
Angeles Express. 
Twenty-five carloads of fat cattle were 
shipped from the Beale rancho ina single week in July. Two 
thousand seven hundred head are to be disposed of, and all are 
of fine grade and condition. 


Santa Ana, Cal.: Santa Ana confidently expects to enjoy 
the benefits of free postal delivery in the near future. The post- 
office receipts at that point exceed the amount justifying the 
service and the necessary petition has already been forwarded to 
Washington. 


Azusa, Cal.: Anew reservoir has recently been constructed 
here, designed tostore the surplus irrigation water. It is one of 
the largest in Southern California, having a capacity of five 
million six hundred thousand barrels. It is two hundred and 
forty-five feet in diameter, and sixteen feet in depth. 


Redlands, Cal.: This summer promises to be one of the best 
building seasons Redlands has ever known. A careful estimate 
puts the number of buildings now under construction or con- 
tracted for between twenty-five and thirty. Included in this 
number are several fine business blocks and one $10,000 church. 
The residences also are in some instances expensive ones, and 
nearly all are above the average of other years in cost.—Redlands 
Facts. 


Santa Paula, Cal.: Santa Paula orchardists will realize upwards 
of $30,000 from their apricots this year. It is estimated that there 
are two thousand tons of this fruit within a radius of six miles, 
the average price per ton being $15, though as high as $21 has 
been obtained in some instances. Other fruit bids fair to yield as 
heavy a crop. This is the fruit raising section of Santa Clara 
Valley. The trees are in a flourishing condition, and give every 
evidence of being able to carry their crops to maturity, notwith- 
standing the drought.—Los Angeles Express. 


Lancaster, Cal.: 


Santa Barbara, Cal.: There are 120 acres in olive trees 
on the Ellwood Cooper place in Santa Barbara County 
though not all are in bearing. The gathering of the crop is 
finished though drying and pressing still continues. It requires 
fifty pounds of fruit to make one gallon of oil, or eight and a half 
pounds to the bottle. This season’s yield is estimated at 2,500 
cases of a dozen bottles each. There will be no second quality 
oil this year, the pulp remaining from the first pressing being 
made into Westphalia hams by the hog route, and the refuse 
being used as a fertilizer.—Cal. Fruit-Grower. 


SEGUIN, TEXaS. 


By F. M. Abbott, Agent Galveston, Harrisburg and 
San Antonio Railway. 


I believe it is pretty generally known that (with 
the exception of San Antonio) Seguin is the best 
revenue producing station between Houston and El 
Paso. It is located thirty-four miles east of San 
Antonio, on the main line of the Sunset Route. 
The writer was checked into this station May 10, 
1883, and the business has steadily grown from 
about 2,000 bales of cotton annually to 17,000 during 
the season of 1897 and 1898. The station (in and 
out) frequently exceeds the $20,000 mark monthly. 
The erection of an oil mill recently by the National 
Cotton Oil Company of New Jersey, at a cost of 
$125,000, adds very materially to the revenue 
of the station, as well as adding heavily to 
the duties of the station force in various ways. 
The need of a cotton compress here has been fre- 
quently spoken of, and any one wishing to build a 
compress might do well to look into the advantages 
of this place. The city has recently purchased the 
water works plant owned by the Seguin Water and 
Ice Company, for $51,000, while the plant is paying 
five per cent on a capitalization of $115,000. This 
favorable purchase was made possible on account 
of a contract made in 1885, under which the city 
reserved the right to purchase the plant at a stipu- 
lated price. In this purchase the city acquired a 
very valuable water power, sufficient surplus being 
already developed to operate an electric light plant. 
It is beyond question that in the matters of light 
and water this town occupies a very enviable posi- 
tion as to the future. The development of the 
water powers near Seguin furnishes a constant 
invitation to capital. Experts of high standing 
have recently visited this vicinity for the purpose of 
reporting on the volume of water and the various 
falls within a short distance of Seguin. Their report 
shows that our depot is five hundred and sixty feet 
above mean tide. The river falls two hundred and 
sixty-one feet between this point and Gonzales, a 
distance of thirty-two miles on an air line, and after 
allowing for all the meanderings of the river the 
fall between this point and Gonzales is over six feet 
per mile. The volume of water taken when the 
river was low is 43,770 cubic feet per minute. These 
figures will show that the Guadalupe River is the 
best power stream in the State. The citizens of this 
town are very liberal in donations toward new 
enterprises, having given to the mill built here last 
summer fourteen acres of ground and a bonus of 
$2,000 in cash. 

The Board of Trade are now in correspondence 
with parties in the East with a view to the erection 
of a knitting mill. 

There are in course of construction, and recently 
completed, buildings aggregating nearly $30,000 
in value. 

The town has been improving at about this pace 
for the past three years, and seems to be increasing 
the gait slowly all the time, without even an appear- 
ance of a boom. 


LIQUID FUEL. 


A Los Angeles dispatch says that a deal is under 
way for the delivery during the next twelve months 
of 180,000 barrels of oil to the new Spreckels beet 
sugar "factory at Salinas. It is also reported that 
contracts have been closed with parties at Coalinga 
for the delivery of 500 to 700 barrels of oil a day 
for the next two years at the Watsonville and 
Salinas factories —Santa Crug Surf. 

Lack of fuel and raw material estops manufac- 


turing in California?? 
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First telephone giri—‘‘ Do you know Mr. Ringer?” 

Second telephone girl—‘‘ Not by sight, only to speak to.’’— 
Brooklyn Life. 

Pious Resignation.—A very little girl had been naughty. When 
bedtime came her mother said to her: 

** Now, Mabel, when you Say your prayers, be sure to ask God 
to help you not to be a naughty little girl.”’ 

Mabel promised that she would add this petition to her prayers, 
so, when she had finished her usual form, she spoke as follows: 

*‘And now, O God, please keep Mabel from being a naughty 
little girl.’”’ 

There was a pause, then she concluded: 

** Nevertheless, Thy will, not mine, be done !""—Boston Bea-on. 


While teaching a class in Sunday school recently, the teacher 
asked: ‘‘What was Noah supposed to be doing when the 
animals were going into the ark?’’ She received several 
answers. At last a little girl put up her hand. ‘ Well,’’ she 
asked, ‘‘ what do you say?’”’ ‘‘ Taking the tickets, Miss,” said 


she.—Tit-Bits. 


Theatrical manager (to the box-office ticket seller)—‘‘ What 
did you call me for?”’ 
Ticket seller—‘‘ Minister wants a pass. He is collecting 


material for an exposure of the pernicious influence of the stage.”’ 

Gen. Toral to Gen. Shafter—‘‘ I'll surrender if you will take me 
home to Spain.” 

Gen. Shafter—‘‘Agreed.”’ 

Toral (thirty days later, facing an angry Spanish mob)—‘‘ I’m 
sorry I spoke.” 


RAILWAY IMPROVEMENTS. 


The extension of the Southern Pacific line from St. 
Martinsville to Arnaudville, La., a distance of twenty- 
four miles, has been opened for business. 


Seven eight-wheel engines for the Southern Pacific 
Railway are being built at the Schenectady Locomotive 
Works. 


The extension of the Gila Valley, Globe and Northern 
Railway from Geronimo, Arizona, to Gila River Bridge, 
a distance of twenty- four miles, was opened for busi- 
ness on June 21st. Trains now leave Bowie at 9:15 
A. M. and arrive at Gila River Bridge (92 miles) at 4:50 
P.M. Returning leave Gila River Bridge 1:00 P. M. 
and arrive at Bowie 8:40 P.M. This service is daily 
except Sunday. 


The narrow-gauge line from Ontario to Chino, San 
Bernardino County, California, has been purchased by 
the Southern Pacific. 


It is rumored that a new line is to be constructed by 
the Southern Pacific from Anaheim to Placentia, Cali- 
fornia. 


Work on the extension of the coast line of the 
Southern Pacific in California southward from Surf is 
progressing steadily though slowly. 


Extensive improvements in the way of reduction of 
grades and straightening of curves are also in progress 
near Paso Robles on that portion of the line already in 
operation. 

The Southern Pacific Company will shortly inaugu- 
rate a twenty-minute ferry service between Oakland 
and San Francisco. Preparatory to this, extensive 
changes will be made on the Oakland Mole, which 
will be widened seventy-five feet on the south side 
and twenty-five feet on the north side. Many improve- 
ments in the waiting rooms will also be made. 


The new ferry-boat “‘ Berkeley,’’ now being built by 
the Union Iron Works of San Francisco, will be com- 
pleted September ist, and will be one of the finest 
ferry-boats ever launched. 


AGENTS OF THE 
SOUTHERN PACIFIC COMPANY. 


ANTWERP BELGIUM. —11 Rue Chapelle de Grace. 
RU D. FAL CK.... General European Passenger Agent 
ATLANT TA, G 


H. W. NATHA Puce cescneeocsuie ones Commercial Agent 
ae are i —209 E. German Street. 





E E! CU ER New England Agent 
sees ae wee Re —Room 220 Ellicott Square. 
re Traveling Passenger Agent 
CHICAGO, ‘HL. —238 So. Clark Street. 
EIMYER..General Western Passenger Agent 
CINCINNATI, OHIO. . —Chamber of Commerce Building. 


GAMER ES <> sks euA RTE Comme 1A 
vet OF MEXICO. ee 


OS To re Commercial Agent 
DENVER, COLO.—1112. 17th Street. 
Le A REESE MOE - 5 0's nes secon aenoe General Agent 
EL og ae ° 
. DEM sbweasaunuorckepsexcosaky ommercial Agent 
FRESNO, CAL. “ 
ik. Coc: ee District Passenger Agent 
aaah , 
PR iy OO ge Commercial Agent 


CHR. 
HAMBURG, ‘GERMANY. —6-8 Karlsburg. 
..General European Passenger Agent 


mat EL co 
DEMO 3c. Fc hK bites kas apanehe ere beeee Agent 
MT eras... svoveting Preaanane agent 
ee raveling Passenger A 
HOUSTON, TEX. " nel 
Ti ey re Commercial Agent 
cameas CITY, MO.—Room7, Exchange Building. 
Sia eae: Commercial Agent 


LIVERPOOL, ENG.—25 Water Street. 
RUD. FALCK....General European Passenger Agent 
ae To CAL. —229 South Spring Street 
ey: Assistant General Paces Agent 
LONDON, ENG. Sig Leadenhall Street, 18 Cockspur Street 
LCK....General European Passenger Agent 


ee sensens 

ee a use kwae Northern Immigration A 

MONTEREY, MEX. er 
.N.G eee: Commercial Agent 


Siok. susecowein Traveling Passenger Agent 
NASHVILLE, TENN. ~ 4 Noei Block. aie 
LL ae Traveling Passenger Agent 


H. B. ABBOTT ........-.......+5 City Passenger A 
NEW YORK, N. ¥—310 Broadway. iadaresined 
my: areas astern Passenger'A 
OGDEN, q ee 

C. oie ok saath a RU aN ise lie Ree eae wont Agent 


ECE oe ee a ee Commercial A 
PHILADELPHIA, PA.—109 South ‘Third Street. — 


CMUMEEEMER oc ccaskexsak-ceccasscas> osese venue A 

PITTSBURGH, PA. iii Paric Building. ie 

GEO. | __ a aeeen e ere Agent 
PORTLAND, ORE. 
REDLANDS, CAL. ipereabise General Passenger Agent 
2 TERSIDE, CAL A Pe Eee Agent 

UREN ss Ss 5, C 1 

ROTTERDAM, NETH.—02 Wynhaven,S. 8 meena 


RUD. FALCK -General European Passe 
SACRAMENTO, CAL. “ eee meee 
fedae aren Guk pss teabasbes moubuk a eee A 
saLt Lake arr, UTAH.—2i4 Dooly Biock ed 
MENGE SSEN Anbu Ai rank <aeesanewe General Agent 


HOMGMILGAN..........--..0028 Commercial A 
san PRAMeised, GA GAL, “613 Market Street rege 
isccuusbhncskowe cae General A t 
aan. 7 on. Second & Santa Clara Streets _ 


SAVANNAH, ¢ Gai Bull Street 
AE TS Traveling Passenger A 
wet WASH.—619 First Avenue. . ” ein 


HOS. A. GRAHA eee District Passenger Age 

ST. Louis, aa =x - Fourth Street . sity 
Ee a. Commercial A 

stockton, _— iat 

TCT ee eee ae Agent 

SYRACUSE, N. Z “haa South Franklin Street. 

TACOMA.” Se Traveling Passenger Agent 
A. GRAHAM......... District Passe A 

WACO, TEX. e-ieieaiid 

J. G. MEYERHOEFER............ Commercial Agent 


Descriptive literature regarding the territory traversed 
by the Southern Pacific Company, and information con- 
cerning tickets, routes of travel, sleeping car accommo- 
dations, etc., can be obtained on application by letter or in 
person, ‘to any agent of the Southern Pacific Company. 




















OVERLAND 


VIA 


SOUTHERN 


PACIFIC 


The three overland routes of the Southern Pacific Company, and the number of connecting 
lines at New Orleans and El Paso, Ogden and Portland, enable it to offer the traveler a pleasing 
variety of routes, both on its own lines and beyond, and the through car service is so comprehensive 
that the Pacific Coast can be reached from nearly every large city in the United States, or vice versa 


without change of cars. : 


ARRANGEMENT OF THROUGH CAR SERVICE. 
SUNSET ROUTE. 


EAST BOUND. 


No. 19. NEW ORLEANS EXPRESS — Buffet Drawing 
Room Sleeping Cars San Francisco to New Orleans, without 
change. Tourist Sleeping Car Lathrop to Los Angeles Daily. 


TUESDAY. Tourist Sleeping Car San Francisco to Chicago, 
via E] Paso and Kansas City. Personally conducted. 
Tourist Sleeping Car Los Angeles to St. Louis via El Paso 
and Ft. Worth. Personally conducted. 


WEDNESDAY. Tourist Sleeping Car San Francisco to 
Washington D. C., via New Orleans. Personally conducted. 


THURSDAY. Tourist Sleeping Car San Francisco to Cin- 
cinnati, via New Orleans. 


OGDEN 


EAST BOUND. 


No. 1. ATLANTIC EXPRESS Daily — Buffet Draw- 
ing Room Sleeping Car San Francisco to Kansas City, via U. I’. 
Tourist Sleeping Car San Francisco to Denver, via R.G. W. 
and D.& R.G. 
Tourist Sleeping Car Sacramento to Chicago, via Cheyenne 
and Omaha. 


* MONDAY. Tourist Sleeping Car from Los Angeles to 
Chicago, via Pueblo and Kansas City. 

* TUESDAY. Tourist Sleeping Car from Los Angeles to Chi- 
cago, via Colorado Springs and Kansas City. 

* WEDNESDAY. Tourist Sleeping Car from Los Angeles 
to Chicago, via Denverand Omaha. 

No. 3. EUROPEAN MAIL Daily— Vestibule double 
Drawing Room Sleeping Car San Francisco to Chicago, via 
Cheyenne and Omaha. 

Vestibule Drawing Room Sleeping Car San Francisco to 
Denver. Dining Car service San Francisco to Chicago. 

Tourist Sleeping Car San Francisco to Chicago, via Chey- 
enne and Omaha. 

* These cars carry Personally Conducted Excursion Parties in charge of 
Excursion Managers, aud connect at Chicago with similar cars running through 
to Boston. 

Daily Tourist Car from San Francisco mentioned in first instance connects 
with these cars at Sacramento on Cay following departure from Los Angeles. 


SHASTA 


NORTH AND EAST BOUND. 


No. 15. OREGON EXPRESS Daily — Buffet Drawing 
Room Sleeping Car San Francisco to Portland. 
Tourist Sleeping Car San Francisco to Portland and Sacra- 
mento to Portland (from Chicago ). 
TUESDAY. Tourist Sleeping Car San Francisco to St. Paul, 
via Portland and Tacoma. 


WEST BOUND. 

No. 20. SUNSET EXPRESS—Buffet Drawing Room 
Sleeping Cars New Orleans to San Francisco without change. 
Tourist Sleeping Car, Los Angeles to Lathrop Daily. 

TUESDAY. Tourist Sleeping Car from Chicago to San Fran- 
cisco (Wednesday from Kansas City, Thursday from Ft. 
Worth). Personally conducted, 

Tourist Sleeping Car from St. Louis to Los Angeles 
(Wednesday from Ft. Worth). Personally conducted. 

WEDNESDAY. Tourist Sleeping Car from Washington, D.C. 
to San Francisco (Thursday from New Orleans). Personally 
conducted. 

THURSDAY. Tourist Sleeping Car from Cincinnati to San 
Francisco (Friday from New Orleans). 


ROUTE. 


WEST BOUND. 

No. 2. PACIFIC EXPRESS Daily —Vestibule Draw- 
ing Room Sleeping Car Chicago to San Francisco, via Omaha 
and Cheyenne. 

Double Drawing Room Sleeping Car Denver to San Fran- 
cisco. Dining Car service Chicago to San Francisco. 

Tourist Sleeping Car Chicago to Sacramento,(for Portland,) 
via Omaha and Cheyenne. 


WEDNESDAY. * Tourist Sleeping Car Chicago to Los 
Angeles, via Omaha and Denver. 
THURSDAY. * Tourist Sleeping Car Chicago to Los Angeles, 
via Kansas City and Pueblo. 
* Tourist Sleeping Car Chicago to Los Angeles, via Kansas 
City and Colorado Springs. 
Tourist Sleeping Car Chicago to San Francisco, via Omaha 
and Pueblo. 
Tourist Sleeping Car St. Paul to Los Angeles, via Omaha 
and Pueblo. 
No. 4. ORIENTAL MAIL Daily— Buffet Drawing 
200m Sleeping Car Kansas City to San Francisco. 
Tourist Sleeping Car Chicago to San Francisco, via Omaha 
and Cheyenne. 
* These cars carry Personally Conducted Excursion Parties in charge of 
Excursion Managers. Daily Tourist Car for San Francisco carries passengers 
from these cars west of Sacramento. 


ROUTE. 


WEST AND SOUTH BOUND. 


No. 16. CALIFORNIA EXPRESS Daily — Buffet 
Drawing Room Sleeping Car Portland to San Francisco, 
Tourist Sleeping Car Portland to Sacramento (to Chicago ) 
and Portland to San Francisco. 
WEDNESDAY. Tourist Sleeping Car St. Paul to Los 
Angeles, via Spokane and Portland. 


For more detailed information concerning the Through Car Service on SuNSET, OGDEN 
and SHASTA Routes see Overland folders of Southern Pacific Company aud principal connecting 
lines, or communicate with agents of the Southern Pacific named in SUNSET. 





PASSENGER DEPARTMENT OFFICIALS. 
SOUTHERN PACIFIC COMPANY AND AFFILIATED LINES. 


J. C. STUBBS, Third Vice-President, San Francisco, Cal. 
PACIFIC SYSTEM. 

T. H. GoopMAN, Gen. Pass. Agent, 

R. A. DoNALDSON, Asst. Gen. Pass. Agent, 

Jas. HORSBURGH, JR., Asst. Gen. Pass. Agent, 

H. R. Jupaun, Asst. Gen. Pass. Agent, San Francisco, Cal. 

G. W. Luce, Asst. Gen. Pass. Agent, Los Angeles, Cal. 

C. H. MaRKHAM, Gen. Pass. Agent Lines in Oregon, 

Portland, Oregon. 


San AnTONIO & ARANSAS Pass Ry. 
E. J. MARTIN, Gen. Pass. Agent, 
Gro. F. Lupron, Asst. Gen. Pass. Agent, San Antoniv, Tex. 


Houston & TEXAS CENTRAL R.R. 
C. W. Bern, Traftic Manager, 
M. L. Ropsins, Gen. Pass. Agent, Houston, Tex. 


E. HAWLEY, Asst. Gen. Traffic Manager, New York, ‘N. Y. 


ATLANTIC SYSTEM. 
W. BEILN, Traftic Manager, New Orleans, La. 
. F. B. Morse, Gen. Pass. Agent, 
. S. DECKER, Asst. Gen. Pass. Agent. New Orleans, La. 
J. Parks, Asst. Gen. Pass. Agent, Houston, Tex. 


WRO 


GALVESTON, HARRISBURG & SAN ANTONIO Ry. 
). W. BEIN, Traffic Manager, 
J. Parks, Asst. Gen. Pass. Agent, Houston, Tex. 
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TEXAS & NEW ORLEANS Ry. 
C. W. BEIN. Traffic Manager, 
L. J. Parks, Asst. Gen. Pass. Agent, Houston, Tex. 


NEW York, TEXAS AND MEXICAN Ry. 
GULF, WESTERN TEXAS AND PACIFIC Ry. 
W.J. Craig, Gen. Pass. Agent, Victoria, Tex 














